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ACCOUNT OF PALERMO. 
[From Galt’s Voyag: s.] 


A LL the descriptions that I have seen of the capital of 
i Sicily are rather defective than incorrect. Only the finest 
things are brought into the picture; the great masses of mean 
and slovenly objects, which every where offend the eye in the 
original, are excluded, by the prejudices of the taste of 
travellers. Palermo, notwithstanding the number and archi- 
tectural magniticence of its palaces and churches, has an air 
of tawdry want, such as cannot be distinetly described.— 
Poverty seems ‘really to be the ordinary condition of the 
people from the top to the bottom. ‘The ground stories of the 
noble edifices in the Via Toledo, as well as in the other great 
streets, would never have been converted into shops and coffee- 
houses, could the princes and dukes above-stairs have easily 
done otherwise. 

Itisthe cusiom here for tradesmen of all sorts to carry on 
their respective employments in the open air. The number, in 
particular, of shocemakers and tailors at work in the Via Toledo 
isinconceivable Ludeed ihe crowd of persons in the streets 
is much beyoud any thing that | have elsewhere seen ; certainly 
mach greater than in London. But, considering the extent 
of the city, only four miles within the cireumference of the 
Walls, it is impos ie to be believed that the population is so 
great as the Sicilians allege. They talk of three hundred 
Vol. 52. | ol thousand 
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thousand inhabitants; a number, notwithstanding that the 
people swelter by dozens together in very smal! apartments, not 
to be credited. The population of Palermo may be equal to 
that of Dublin. 

it appears to me, thatitis not only the practice of the Sicilian 
tradestinen to work in the streets, but that particular streets in 
Palermo are, in some degree, appropriated to certain occu- 
pations: not that each trade exciusively attaches itself to any 
one part of the towa, but ener lly $} eaking, it has a kk cal 

tuation, where it m y be cons: lered as predomipant. ‘The 


1 in 1 . 
Via Loledo see Ins to be the granada emipori im of all the prole S- 


Id 


ious dependant on fashion. Another street is almost en- 
tirely occupied vith brasiers; and there is perhaps nota more 
noisy spot in all Europe. Our thin tinned ivon scarcely seems 


to be known here ; but considerable quanti 


. ' i 
i les OF DIOCK tin are 








- } “ ‘ > ~~ 3! - 
used in the manufacture of lain ps, jerks, and other culinary 


and table utensils. Ina third street l observed a number of 


female children, inalmost every house, empicyed in tambouring 


and embroidering muslin. The manufacture of musiins has been 


’ , ; ! Pe -~+ } 
roduced some tine, and suc eas so Vv i twat it alreacyv 
( sumes tue principal part of the cotton raised ip the district 
of ‘Verra Nova. The chief establisament is at Caltanissetta, an 


inland town, rather distinguished for its linentrade. The latter 
branch is much indebted tothe war, which has raised the price 
of Gerinan linen so} », that the Sicilians are obliged to 
have recourse to the productions of their own looms.. The 
women are the weavers: their wages are about Od. per day. 
|’ id of goods which were sold. in the 
year 1792 tor a dollar, ure 1ucreszsed in value to above-s doilar 
and alhalf. Ia the neighbourhood of the tambourers’ street 


— 
, 
~ 
~ 
< 


there is a lane eutirely occupied by chair-u akers and bed- 


smiths. dt may be necessary to explain what the latter pro- 
ha ion is; Wirel, j tnink, Goes sume Ccrealitto the Sicilians, } 
Tae © uy i 1 With ). Liechmate of this country is pecu- 
liarly congenial to the engendering of bugs and other anti-dor- 


wnists ; and the Inhabit » ¢ snence, | imagine, have 
renou i Deasteads i ang a pled iron ones. Were 
the frames m of cast metal, they might | > rendered orna- 
t ital, and could be procured, | should think, much cheaper 


than the hammered iron, whichis the only kind at present 


The college of the J s inthe Via Toledo, is the finest 


building in Palermo. Lt may not oecupy so much ground as 
Christ Church in Oxtord, or ‘Trinity in ¢ nbridge, but in 

} ¢ ! des 
aiculiecture it es them sand it is adorped with more costly 


xuciouss The steps 


of 


one i") t-0 P | y ! ‘ 
@rnaments. ‘The stairs and galleries are s 
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of allthe former are made of large single blocks of marble, and 
the walls of the Jatter are hung with pictures and portraits, 
several of which are said to be very good. 

Were we to judge of the charscter of the Jesuits by the 
singular manuer in which their secular and ecclesiastical su- 
periors have treated them, we should conclude that they were 
a highly dangerous, and even a criminal fraternity. But 
were we to judge by their undenakings, or by comparing 
them with the other monastic societies, or by the tendency 
of their general views, and particularly by the reasons which led 
to the abrogation of their order, our conclusion might be dille- 


rent. In the province of Paraguay, where they enjoyed the 

liberty of following their own systems completely, every thing 

in their government, as far as concerned the public, was ex- 
> , ' 


cellent. Steadily and- directly pursuing the great. end for 
which governments were oidained, they made rapid progress 


in the formation of a community in which acts oi puoiute benefit 


were the oniy means of prowmotin private advaniage, Whe- 


, ' 





thera state so c« nstituted was calculated to last, is a ques- 
tion that would adinit of much discussion. . Those wha 
think it was not, may allege the present relapsed and bar- 
barous condition of Paraguay; bet certainly the argument is 
hot peries ly I. ‘ ‘The CApeila Moot Line Je its Was only 1k 
process whicn they were compelled to abandon. their labora 
tory; and it canuot be just to say that the result which they 
expected would not have been re lized, mercly because the fire 
happeue d to be sudde uly gu ched, and the ap aratus destroy - 
ed. It tight be stated, that the tend acy of the sysiem of the 
Jesuits was lo obtain th > management of the pe I ical 1p Ae hine 
of tlre world - 33 take it out of tue ban Is ¢ f the lye reaiti 

orders and of the military ; and to substitute, in place of coer- 


ciov and prerogative, reason and pcrsaasion in the rege lation 





of national affairs: to re-establish on the ruins of the ew pire 
of Christendom, which the reformation had so effectuaily 
rent and undermined, anoihe: pire of opinion, over which 
their own enierprizing fraternity should have tr vereien 
influence. Without exemiving their pre‘essions (Jor as mem- 
b “the Roman church their professions were necessari 

in conformity to its doctrine), let us only leok at what tl 
cid hey formed a plan ] urse rd rresp lene 

V extended to every « ry ere ey co obtain a 
footing; and they endeave 1 to nuate themselves into 





of mankind by every species of address that 


m witercst in ti a vey nere a repulation 
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and ability which have never been excelled. In short, by the 
exercise of all the various modifications of genius, wherever 
talents excited admiration and acquired power, the Jesuits were 
discovered labouring for the ascendancy. ‘They were a religious 
order, because the character of priests facilitated their 
Views. 

The tendency of the principles of this celebrated society 
began to manifest in so many various ways, and with so greata 
uniformity of effect, that it came to be considered as the result 
of a premeditated design. The secular rulers of Europe were 
alarmed. ‘They saw that hereditary rank and privilege—all those 
things which they conceived to be the end for which go- 
vernments were instituted, would be subverted by the Jesuits; 
and, therefore, coalescing against the order, they effected its 
abolition. A partial restoration, however, has lately been 
permitted in Palermo; and theschool of the order isnumerously 
attended. If the times and circumstances in which the resto- 
ration has taken place be considered, we may perhaps see 
cause to regard the Sicilian government as influenced, in this 
inatter, by a broader policy than is commouly ascribed to 
its views. ‘The success of the French has been, undeniably, in 
a great measure, owing to their general mental superiority. 
The very errors of the revolutionists proceeded from a kind 
of moral rankness that led to undertakings, which were cri- 
mival only because they were excesses. Armies having been 
opposed to their armies without effect, it is plausible to 
have recourse to a systematic counteraction of their moral 
vigour. ‘This isa refinement in policy, however, that seems 
hardly credible ; but it ought to be remembered that in the 
court of Palermo there are many friends and admirers of 
Filangters, 


THE CLERGY. 


In Sicily, as in other countries, the hierarchy has certainly 
seen the best of its days. The youth no longer consider the 
service of the altar as the apprenticeship of fortune, nor the 
livery of the church as the garb of honour. They shrink at 
the ridiculous appearance of gowns, cowls, and shaven crowas, 
compared with the clegancies of worldly men; and the 
indolence of the monastic life is no longer a_ sufficient recom- 
pence for submitting to its restraints. The church, having 
ceased to be regarded as venerable, is looked upon as rich- 
culous. This change has arisen from causes different from those 
which led to the reformation in Luther’s time. That refor- 
mation originated in the exposure of doctrinal corruptions ; 
and it was more because the monastic institutions were not found 
to be authorized by seripture that they were abolished in 
the couutrics which embraced protestantism, than on account 
of 
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of the flagitious lives of their members. But the doctrinal 
corruptions are not vow thought of ; nor do even considera- 
tions of morality much coutribute to the increasing contempt 
with which the ecelesiastical profession throughout this pro- 
vince of the papal empire is regarded. The institutions of the 
church are now generally estimated by their temporal utility ; 
and, being found without value in this respect, are of course 
deemed oppressive. 
~ 


( To be continued.) 





ENGLISH SPICE PLANTATIONS. 
[From the “ Asiatic Annual Register, 1810-11."] 


Sy E. English spice plantations, established on theisland of 

Sumatra, and which are now to be regarded as objects of 
national importance, claiming pat ticular attention, at this time, 
as upon the system now laid down, and the measures pursued 
in their general'plan, cultivation, and management, depends the 
question, whether Great Britain shall enjoy a secure possession, 
ora precatious participation in one of the most valuable branches 
of Asiatic commerce. 

The accounts from Bencoolen, reaching to the end of 
February, 1810, state that the clove and nutmeg trees continue 
to prosper 3 and that the rains which had recently fallen, proved 
beneficial to the plantations as well as the nurseries. The 
whole stock of nutmeg trees in the territory, attached to the 
resicency of Bencoolen, amounts to about 45,090. Although 


this pumber be contem bie, when compared to the extensive 
prantatio is of the Dutch, th y represe nta very satisfactory 
prospect of future advantage to the British nation, tf the cul- 
tivation be adequately encouraged. 

OF the above i umber of nu itmeg trees, at Bencoolen, the 
honourabl company possess between S$ and 4000; the Malays 
have rbout 4000: the: eh r are the propel Vv of European 
planters, The natives canoot be depended upon as cultivators, 
Were their trees within one district,a single village of Maljavs 

, — 


might manage the whole; but as it is, mo increase is to be ex- 
pected trom them: oa the contrary, a reduction is rather to be 
apprehended. . 

By some of the sccounts that have been transmitted, the 


future advantages expected from this field of industry, appear 
to be highly estimated. The planters, in their golden dreams, 
appear not to have duly consid red that a large proportion of 
the trecs, at least, are unproductive. According to the ex- 


pe rience 
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perience of an intelligent correspondent, two-thirds of the 
trees, at least, are barren; and as the tact, whether they will 
continue barren, cannot be discovered ‘till the twelfth or four- 
teenth year, they cannot be cut down at an earlier age, without 
the danger of destroying a “ iitful tree. In order, therefore, 
to secure the succession ‘of - »,000 fruit-bearing trees, 135,000 
require to be planted and aiid for t2 or 14 years. 
Unfortunately, the calculating cultivators, who employ the 
pen -more than the hoe; and who, lost or giddy in the con- 
templation of the immense wealth, apparently but a short dis- 
tance from their grasp, forgot, that al hough the tree, in the 
language of botany, is tert ined pereunial, its fruit-bearing 
quality is of short duration, for it will ouly yield well from the 
2th tothe 20th vear; and generally perishes at the age of 
C+ years. Aad hence, to secure a succession of 45,000 fruit- 
bearing trees, when the first crop of 135,000 is 8 years old, 
135,000 more must be planted at that time ; and this operation 
must be repeated every 8th year, or there will be an end of 
the nuimeg plantations; they will die a natural death. The 
Datch, who seldom introduced arithmetic into the manage- 
ment of their plantations, avoided > of 


Loe necessiiy OF this oce 
tennial opcration,—they planted tens of thousands every year. 


¢ 


With respectto the probable produce of nutmegs, let us 
allow to 45,000 bearing trees, ten pounds each, every year, the 


sum of thew anual produce will be 450,000 pounds, during 
the series Of 8S years, that they are to full bearing; one-third 
of that quan iy must be deducted, on account of thefis by 


. , > lal , P i : . a 
servants, unripe or blighted fruit, and loss io various ways. 


"There will taca remain 300,000)bs. which ts about the quantity 
tthe Datch used to dispose of, annualiy, at their sales, not 
for the consumption of Europe, but of that part of the popu- 
; eo ' 
latioa of Lurope, which coul ld afford to pay from fourpence to 
niuepence for a sing le nutmeg 
” 
‘ 


» like manner the lish East India Company sold in one 


Not 
: — = 7 ! 
‘ r, lin two @Qivisions, 72,047 lbs. of nutme +, Most of which 
i 
‘ 


were, no doubt, consumed in England, yet no one will pretend 
! 


to consider that, as the consumption of the Briush ¢ inpire, it 
f ‘ o + ' . | ‘ . *} ‘ ] ‘ 

\ souly Of tbat part of is population that could alfoi ito use 

Sy at the extravagant price of sixpence or eightpence 


faco > and li tial retail pice were doubled, the avove qu 
i 


PUA 
; ye , 
tity would supply ali Europe ; if trebled, it would be sufiicient 
¢ by v ! = ’ } } 
for the whole world. Experience has long since ploved, taat 


ihe consumption of all articles ef luxury and domestic use is 
crtia ed vy il price. 

Ualess far sreater plantations than are yet in progress be 
established, it 1s not possibie that the demand for w British 
empire only can be supplicd from Bencoolen. If the consume 
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it 


is to pay the same bizh price as formeily, of what benefit to 
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the people at large is the iatroduction of those plants to a 
Briush seulement? Lf the: English farmer must continue to 
pay sixpence or eighipence for a nutmeg, it isa matter of total 


: : 
paiicrence to Nim waciher if be the produce of Bencoolen 


or Banda, or Nova Zembian, Locrease your cultivation, so as 
materially to reduce the price, aud a | the benefit to be expect i 
from the cxunction of the im poly will be obtained; then 


millions will. find a luxery brought within their reach, frou 
which hitherto they have been shut out.: Are any of those 
calculators prapared to say, what would be the extent of con- 
sumption of nutmegs in the British empire, coukd they be 
procured at a penny or twopence each, instead of the high 
price occasioned by the monopoly of the Dutch, which pre- 
cluded irom a comfort the very class of people who wanted it 
most? It is difiicult, if not impossible, to calculate the increase 
of consumption that would arise from such a reduction iu the 
price. 

Some years. ago, when the monopolies of pepper were 


destroyed, by the introduction of ten thousand tons additional 
anuual produce of that article, amounting in all to eighiecn 
millionsof pounds, even that enormous quantity was not found 


to be too great. Its use became more general, In proportion 


| 


tothe reduction in its price ; itfell iikeashower onall mankind, 
and milions of families, who had never before known the taste 
of pepper, were enabled to indulge ia its use. ‘The same thing 


may be done with the nutmeg and ihe clove; not indeed with 
the pen, but with tnespade; not by calcui.ting, but by dig@ing 


the ground, and planting and,rearing the trees; in this w 
one acre of ground at Bencoolén, will become of more v 
than a hundred acres in Bengal. 
The Datch, at this moment, have above a million of nutme 
and clove-trees. ‘The English may beve as many, if they will 
take the trouble. to raise them: and for the due care even 
that number, not more cultivators would be required, than have 
been employed lov many years, in raising a thousand tons of 


peppe« te 


There is now an end « | monopely in the grov th and 
trade of snices; beside 1 Biitish at Bencoolen, various 
independent tribes are p'k r them, and trading in then 
produce. Bat if in it f the En h th ran< 
eultivation shall be to up with al, intelligence, and 
liberal encouragement, the | e may be so increased, th 
while it becom doubly us, it will, at tulve 
time, cilt Ctuall¥ av Ga ‘ coy i 1, iD 1; t 
the permanent tra brie of v " 


to Greet Britoin. I ; r, Will Gepe » the pol 
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present possessed, by the English, are such, that if rightly 
employed, they will defeat every attempt at immediate or 
future competition. 


Description of Hilarion, the Franciscan. 
[From Lady Morgan’s Missionary.] 


| proereeys the life of the young monk resembled the 
pure and holy dream of saintly slumbers, for it was still a 
dream ; splendid indeed, but visionary ; pure, but useless ; 
bright, but unsubstantial. Dead to all those ties, whic, 
at once, coustiiute ihe charm aod the anxiety of existence, 
which agitate while they bless the life of man, the spring 
of human affection lay untouched withia his bosom, and 
the faculty of human reason unused within his mind. Hither- 
to, his genius had alone betrayed. its powers, in deceiving 
others, or himself, by those imposing creations, by which 
faith was secured through the medium of imagination ; 
and the ardour of his tender feelings wasted, in visions of 
holy illusion, or dreams of pious fraud. Yet these feelings, 
though unexercised, were not extinct; they betrayed their 
existence even in the torpid life be had chosen; for the true 
source of his religion, euveloped us it was in mysteries and 
dogmas, was but a divine aod tender impulse of gratitude 
towards the First Cause; and his benevolent charity, which he 
coldly calied his duty, was but the extension of that impulse 
towards his tellow-creature ! 

His habits, though they had tended to calm the impetuosity 
of his complexional character, and to purity and strengthen 
his moral principles, had added to his enthusiasin, what 
they had subtracted from his passions, and had given to 
his zeal, all that they had taken from his heart: but when the 
animated fervour of adolescence subsided in the dignified 
tranquillity of manhood, when the reiteration of the same 
images denied the same vivacity of sensation as had dis- 
tinguished their original impression, then the visions, which 
had entranced bis dreaming youth, ceased to people and 


to cheer bis unbroken solitude; then, even religion, though she 


Jost nothing of ber influence, lost much of ber charm.— 
\Vhile the faith which occupied his soul was not suflicient, 
in its pure but passive cifects, to engage his life; the active 
vital principle, which dictates to man, the sphere for which 
he was created, preyed on its own existence, and he wrned 
upon bimself those exertions, which were intended to *enefit 

pecies to which he belonged: his religious discipline 
Lecaine more severe; his mortifications more numerous; 


his 
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his prayers and penance more rigid and more frequent ; and 
that which was but the result of the weakness of human na- 
ture, conscious of its frailty, added new lustre to the reputa- 
tion of the saint, and excited a warmer reverence for the 
virtues of the man. 

Accustomed to pursue the bold wanderings of the human 
mind, upon subjects whose awful mystery escapes all human 
research, intense study finally gave place to ceaseless medi- 
tation. Connecting, or endeavouring to connect, his in- 
congruous ideas, by abstract principles, he lost sight of fact, 
in pursuit of inference; and, excluded from all social inter- 
course, from all active engagement, his ardent imagination 
beeame his ruling faculty, while the wild magnificence 
of the scenes by which he was surrounded, threw its cor- 
respondent influence on his disordered mind ; and all within, 
and all without his monastery, contributed to cherish ond 
to perpetuate the religious melancholy and gloomy enthu- 
siasm of his character. More zealous in his faith at twenty- 
six than he had been at eighteen, it yet no longer opened to 
his view the Heaven which siniled upon his head; but, 
beneath his feet, an abyss which seemed ready to ingulf him. 
He sometimes wildly talked of evil deeds which crossed 
his brain; of evil passions which shook his frame; and 
doubted if the mercy of his Redeemer extended to him, 
whose sinless life was not a suflicient propitiation for sinful 
thoughts: and this sensitive delicacy of a morbid con- 
science plunged him into habitual sadness, while it added to 
his holy fame, and excited a still higher veneration for 
his character, in those who were the witnesses of its per- 
fection. 

He frequently spent days, devoted to religious exercises, 
in the gloomy woods of the monastery; and the monk, 
who, from kindness or from curiosity, pursued his wander- 
ings, sometimes found him cradled on a beetling cliff, rocked 
by the rising storm ; sometimes buried amidst the ruins of the 
Moorish castle, the companion of the solitary bittern; and 
sometimes hanging over the lake, whose subterraneous thunder 
scared all ears but his. 

The change which had gradually taken place in the cha- 
racter and manners of the monk had long awakened the at- 
tention of the prior and the brotherhood of St. Francis; 
but such was the veneration he had established for his cha- 
racter, by the austerity of his life, aud the superiority of 
his genius, by the rank he had sacrificed, and the dignity 
he had retained, that his associates sought not in natural 
or moral causes for the source of effects so striking and so 
extraordinary : they said, “ It is the mysterious woikings of 
divine grace ; it isa yocation from Heaven; a miracle is about 

Vol. 52. 6h fo 
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to be wrought, and it is reserved fora member of the order of 
St. Francis to pérform it. 


Marriage Ceremonies in the Feree Islands. 


[From Landt’s Description of the Feroe Islands.] 

SOMETIMES a young man in Feroe endeavours to gain 

J the affection of a young woman without communicating 
his intentions to any of his friends; but as soon as he obtains 
the young woman’s consent, he no longer thinks concealment 
necessary. If he proves unfortunate in his suit, has no means 
of access to the object of his love, or is unacquainted with 
her parents, he employs the intervention of some respecta- 
ble person, who inakes the proposal in his name. This con- 
fidential friend waits upon the young woman and her parents, 
#cquaints them with the young man’s intention, and re- 
ceives their answer. If the offer be rejected, nothing more 
is to be done; and the suitor must direct his views to 
some other quarter; but, if no objections are made by any 
of the parties, the lover repairs, a week afier, to the house 
of the young woman, with his high hat on his head, and 
his wooing staff in his hand, as a signal of bis errand.— 
Persons of higher rank celebrate their weddings at any 
period of the year they think proper; but the common 
people marry only in the autumn, Which is their slaughtering- 
time. 

The bridegroom has two men, who are generally selected 
from the most respectable of his friends, and whose duty 
is to accompany him to aid from church, and to dress 
and undress him. The bride has also two bride-maidens, 
who dress her, and who, during the ceremony, stand behind 
her and the bridegroom; she has also two ‘young men 
called loyasvoynar, that ts, leaders, who, cach laying hold 
of an arm, accompany ber to the church, hand her into 
her pew, and, when the service is over, attend her in the 
same manner back to the house where the wedding is 
celebrated. The bridegroom first repairs to the church, with 
all his male attendants walking in pairs; and then the 
bride, who, however, is preceded by a company of bride- 
girls, all neatly dressed and ornamented, who ‘arrange them- 
selves in a row in the passage before the pew appropriated 
for her, where they remain standing ‘ull she and her maids 
have passed them*. During the ceremony, a great many 

candles 

* A widow has no bride girls at her wedding; and, in this case,the 
men and the women walk promiscuously together. 
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candies are placed on the altar; and, when it is ended 
(which is generally in the afternoon), the company returo. 
After the new-married pair have receiyed a congratulatory 
kiss from each of the guests, they all sit dowa to a dinner, 
which consists of soup made with beef, or lamb; roast 
beef, or lamb, succeeded by rice soup, plum tarts, and a kind 
of fritters without apples; and, on such occasions, there is al- 
waysa plentiful supply of brandy and ale, which is handed 
about by cup-bearers. When the dinner is over, and a 
thanksgiving hymn sung, the apartment is made ready for 
dancing. The bride and bridegroom, with the whole com- 
pany, form themselves into a circle, and, joining hands, 
dance round in cadence, towards the left side, to the sound 
of a nuptial song, which is sung by all the dancers in fall 
chorus, If the apartment is not large enough to admit the 
whole company to make one circle, they form themselves into 
two or more concentric circles. 

Next morning, the wedded ‘pair receive presents from 
the guests, which generally amount to one or two crowns ; 
and a glass of wine or brandy is given to each person 
present. 


Ancient and Modern Times contrasted. 


[From “ Thinks I to Myself.”] 


ORMERLY, there used to be great danger of confusion, 
in most households, from tbe periect indifference with 
which every servant would perform, when required, every sort 
of service:—if the master gave but the word of command, 
or expressed any sort of want, none stopped to enquire whose 
place it was to obey, but the first that happened to be within 
hearing, would be eager to discharge the duty demanded ; 
and if more than one heard his voice, you might have seen the 
jolly footman tumbling in his eagerness over the great fat 
houseke eper, or the housekeeper over the cook, or the cook 
over the old gouty butler, all anxious to obey the impres- 
sive cill:—but now every servant makes it lis business to 
know his own place so exactly, that it is a matter of im- 
possibility that one should any longer invade the department 
of another: let the call be ever so loud, or the emergency 
ever so pressing, no intreaty, or chiding, no coaxing or com- 
manding, could induce a butler to consent to do the work 
of a footman, ora footman the work of a groom, or a house- 
maid the work of a cook, or a cook the work of a house- 
maid, but every one will be found to have such an invincible 
6k 2 diss 
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disposition to preserve the order.and etiquette of things, that 
the smallest irregularity in this respect on the part of any 
master or any mistress, is sure to be checked or corrected 
by the timely advice and memento, that “ [tis not my place 
to doso and so.” ‘This also is an invention of very modern 
date. 


Se 


Comparison between Charles I. of England and Louis 


AVI. of France. 
[From M. Bertrand de Molville’s History of Great Britain.] 


EWIS XVI. had for his accusers and judges the whole 
4 assembly called [ile] convention, and consisting of seven 
hundred and twenty-one deputies, net of the French nation, 
thank God, as neither the clergy nor the nobility of that tine 
were members of those electoral assemblies, out of which all 
the honest citizens of every class prudently secluded tiem- 
selves, or were violently expelled by threats and insults, 
which transferred all the elections to the votes of the rabble. 
The convention was thus necessarily composed of their repre- 
sentatives only, and they proved worthy of their consti- 
tuents. Charles's trialtook place on a charge brought against 
him, not by parliament, as it was unanimously rejected by 
the house of peers, nor even by the house of commons, but 
by a vote passed in the same place where that house held 
its sittings, and by sixty members of it, picked out for that 
very purpose, and for appointing a high court of justice for 
that infamous prosecution, while more than two hundred of 
their colleagues were violently expelled from the house, 
complete demonstration, that a great majority of the com- 


mons would have voted against it, which precludes all possi- 
bility of considering, in any respect, the murderof Charles lL. as 
a national offence; and if the English loyalty has be: 
warin in promoting the institution of a olen, m ; 
and annual expiation for il, itis only to transmit to the re- 
motest ages, the memory of the indignation and ablhor- 
rence of the nation fay that monstrous iniquity: a maenani- 
mous and honourable exawple, which, sooner or later, will 
be imitated in France ; and the day so 1 ndly anticipated by 
the unanimous wishes of the whole nation, the accomplices 
of Robespierre only excepted, may possibly be not very far 
off. ‘ 
There remains 2 peculiar disparity, worth noticing, be- 


tween the character of Charles I. and Lewis XVI. The 
latter, though endowed with the same personal cor 
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intrepidity as Charles, was much more deficient in that 
vigour of resolution which the situation of both so essentially 
requir: d. But whatis still wore remarkable, that the history 
of Ciarles 1. which Lewis never failed to read every day 
from the beginning of the revelution to the end of bis 
life, instead of potating out to him the measures which, 
duly considering the difference of circumstances, he was 
to pursue or to avoid, proved, on the contrary, the most 
pernicious of all insuractions to him, impressed as he was, 
from the insurrection of the 5th and 6th of October, 1789, 
with the idea, that his own murder must absolutely be 
the final catastrophe of the revolution; his constaut anx- 
iety for the honour of bis country, made him wish above 
all things that the name of the Freach nation should never 
be stained with the indelible stigma of such an execrable 
deed, which, he thought, could be prevented only by a 
private assassination; aud as he had entirely made up his 
mind about it, his whole attention in Charles's history, was ever 
fixed on those measures which had, or might have been, 
construed into acts of treason against the nation. Thence 
his unshaken resolution of never employing his armies 
against any revolutionary commotion, though it was univer 
sally acknowledged by all parties, that, had the king appeared 
in arms at the head of a few of bis troops, all the revolu- 
tionary schemes or conspiracies, and the revolution itself, 
would instantly have been at an end. Charles’s conduct 
in the English revolution sufficiently evinces that he would 
never have committed such a fault, nor would he have hesi- 
tated, in many favourable occasions that occurred, to dis- 
solve the national assembly, as he had four times dissolved his 
parliaments; and this measure, secured by the mere ap- 
pearance of a few troops, wou!d have been no less efficacious 
for the immediate overthrow of the revolution ; thence it may 
be inferred, that, had he been king of France at that period, 
the French revolution never would have taken place. On 
the other hand, if we consider how far Lewis XVI. was from 
harbouring any jealousy about his prerogative, or any idea 
of enlarging it by encroachments upon the privileges or 


liberties of the people, and how readily he consented to the 
redress of al] grievances in that respect, we might perhaps 
as fairly conclade fiom it, that had he been king of Enge 


land at the time of the revolution, his full and easy com- 
pliance to the demands with which it was introduced, wouid 
have net left the shadow of a pretence for it. Happy, how- 
ever, the nation, whose wisdom, enlightened by that very 
catastrophe, both on the necessity and means of preventing 
forever its reentrence, bas finally attained that giorions end, 
by wore precise laws, by better ascertaining the sovereign’s 


pow ers 
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powers and prerogative, the duties and privileges of the 
subjects, a settlement which secures an everlasting prosperity 
and eternal peace to the coyntry, unless frantic demagogy, 
mistaken for patriotisin, or base servility for loyalty, should ever 
obtain the majority iv the parliament. 





DESCRIPTION OF MOSCOW, 


“HIS city, the ancient capital of the Russian empire, and 
the residence of the Czars, is situated in the circle of its 
own name, in the fifty-fifth degree forty-five minates latitude, 
and thirty-eighth degree east. longitude, fourteen hundred 
and fourteen miles north-east of London. It stands in a 
pleasant plain, ov the banks of the river Moskwa, from which 
it, derives its name. Mr. Hanway says that river rans 
through it, and, making many windings, adds a very striking 
beauty to the city; but in summer it is in many places 
shallow and unnayigable. . Scveral eminences, interspersed 
with groves, gardens and lawns, form the most delightful 
prospects. It is built somewhat after the eastern manner, 
having but few regular streets, and a great number of houses 
with gardens, The number of churches in the city is 
computed at sixteen hundred, among which are eleven ca- 
thedrals, and two hundred and seventy-one parish churches ; 
the rest either belong to convents, or may be considered as 
piivate chapels, 

Near the churches are bung up several large bells, which 
are kept continually chiming. The famous beil is of a 
stupendous size, and, our author observes, affords a sur- 
prising proof of the folly of those who caused it to be made. 
This bell is four hundred and forty-three thousand seven 
hundred and twenty-two pounds weight, and was cast in 
the reign of the Empress Anne; but the beam on which 
it hung being burnt, it fell, and a large piece is broke out of it. 
Many of the churches have gilt steeples, and are magoifi- 
cently decorated within with painting. The number of 
public edifices and squares at Moscow amounts to forty-three : 
only a part of the streets is paved; they are in general very 
dirty. 

The city is divided into four circles, one within another. 
The interior circle, or the kremelin, which signifies a tortress, 
contains the following remarkable buildings: the old im- 
perial palace, pleasure houses, and stables, a victualling- 
house, the palace which formerly belonged to the patriarch, 
nine cathedrals, five convents, four parish churches, the ar- 
senal, with the public colleges and other offices. All the 
churches 
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churches in the Kremelin have beautiful spires, most of 
them gilt, or covered with silver. The architecture is in 
the Gothic taste, but the inside of the churches is richty 
ornamented; and the pictures of the saints are decorated with 
gold, silver, aud precious stones. In the cathedral called So- 
bor, which has no less than nine towers, covered with cop 
per and double gilt, is a silver branch with forty-eight lights, 
said to weigh two thousand eight hundred pounds. Here 
are deposited, in silver shrines, the remains of three arch- 
bishops, and ina box of gold isa robe brought from Persia, 
which is here looked upon as the identical garment worn 
by our Saviour, The remains of the sovereigns of the 
Russian empire and their male descendants are interred 
in St. Michael’s church, and those of their consorts and the 
princesses are deposited in the convent of ‘T'schudow ; all 
these structures are lofty, spacious, and built with stone, 
This circle is three hundred fathoms in diameter, and sur- 
rounded with very high and thick walls, flanked with six 
towers, planted with cannon, and also defended by deep moats 
and ramparts. 

From the above circle you pass over a handsome stone 
bridge, which is called Kitagorod,tothe Chinese-town. There 
are here five streets, two cathedrals, eighteen parish churches, 
four convents, thirteen noblemen’s houses, and nine public 
edifices: these are—the chief dispensary, in which the 
medicines are kept, of china porcelain, decorated with the 
imperial arms, and from this place the whole empire is supe 
plied with medicines—the mint, which is a superb struc- 
ture, a magazine or warehouse, to which all goods are brought 
before they have paid duaty—the custom-house—the am- 
bassadors’ palace, which is converted into a silk manufae- 
tory—a_ priuting-house—a court of judicature—the physic 
garden—and the exchange, in which there are about a 
thousand handsome shops; here all commercial affairs are 
transacted, particularly what relates tovthe trade with China, 
Whence this circle contains many merchants. This part 
of the city is fortified by a pretty high wall, strengthened 
with twelve towers and strong bulwarks. ‘The third circle 


le 


surrounds the former, and is named Biglorogod, or the White 


Town, from a white wall with which it is encompassed ; it 
is also called Czars TTown. ‘The Neglina runs through this 
part of the city, from north to south: but though there are 


in this circle several kaescs, boyars, meichants, aud trades 

men, it is in many parts very dirty, and most of the houses 

wre very mean; it includes seventy six parish churches, 

seven abbeys, eleven convents, and nine public edifices. There 

are wo palaces, a cannon foundery, two markets, a brew- 

house, a magazine of provisions, the salt-fish harbour, and the 
8) Basil 
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Basil garden. At the timber market are sold new wooden 
houses, which may be taken to pieces and put’ together again 
where the purchaser pleases. 

The fourth circle is called Semlanoigorod, that isa town 
surrounded with ramparts of earth, it incloses the three pre- 
ceding parts, and its ramparts include an area of great ex- 
tent. The en'rance was formerly by thirty-four gates of 
timber, and two of stone, but at present only the two last are 
standing. Over one of these gates is a mathematical school 
and aa observatury. This circle contains a hundred and 
three parish churciies, two convents, an imperial stable, 
an arsenal for artillery, a mint, a magazine for provisions, 
andacloth manufactory; round these principal parts of the 
city lie the suburbs which are of a great extent, and con- 
tain sixty parish churches and ten convents. These suburbs 
resemble villages in other paris of the country, except the 
German quarter, which is the largest and handsomest, and 
contains two Lu:heran churches, a grammar school, a Cal- 
vinist church, and a Romish church. This suburb is situated 
towards the east, on the river Yansa; to the west of it 
lies the palace of Annenhof, which has a good garden, 
and towards the north is a large and stately hospital. A little 
farther to the west stands the palace of the Empress Eliza- 
beth. 

The number of inhabitants is supposed to amount to 
about a hundred and fifty thousand ; these consist of states- 
men, noble families and their servants, merchants, priests, 
monks, and servants belonging to the churches; mechanics, 
labourers, carriers, sledge drivers, &c. Xc. 


——— 





Fall of Acrolites, near Toulouse, in France. 


HE following relation was lately laid before the imperial 
institute by Senator Chaptal : 


“ On the 10th of April, 1812, at six minutes past eight in 
the evening, the night being very dark, the atmosphere 
was ona sudden illuminated by a whitish light, sufficient to see 
toread by, which lasted about 15 seconds, and disappeared 
gradually. Two minutes and a halt afterwards, a con- 
siderable detonation was heard, resembling the explosion 
of a mine, and followed by a commotion so strong, that several 
persons thought it was an earthqua ce. At Guilloe and at Alby 
it was supposed that the powder magazine at ‘foulouse had 
blown up. Some minutes afterthis explosion the sky cleared up, 
andthe stars appeared. ‘Two days afterwards ut was known at 
Joulouse that meteoric stencs had fallen, six leagues from 
iy) that 
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that city, in the commune of Burgan, in the department of the 
Upper Garonne, and in that of Savennes, department of Tarn 
and Garonne. 

“ According to the account of M. Filhol, a distinguished 
physician at Grenade, near Burgau, and that of the curate of 
Savenes, it appears that a great brightness was seen, like that of 
a rocket, and a number of explosious heard like a rolling fire 
of musquetry, which lasted several minutes, gradually died 
away, and was followed by a confused noise from the vorth- 
west. Soon after was heard a whistling of bodies passing 
through the air, like stones thrown froma sling; the detonation 
and rolling nuise was from the south-west to the north-east. 
Several of these aerolites fell at Pechmeja, at a farm on the 
side of a wood; one of them upon the house, breaking through 
the tiles, and beading the laths thatsupported them. Another 
fell on the threshing floor, and was picked up by the farmer ; 
another fell by the side of Gourdas, and several on the side of 
Seucourien, and oneat La Praderes, near Savenes. The ut- 
most distance between the places where they were observed 
to fall was 4000 toises (about four and a half English miles). 
The different specimens brought to Toulouse weighed from 
sixto eight ounces. They are not whole, and have all of 
them a part of their surface of a blackish colour, and, as it were, 
carbonaceous. In the interior they are grey, and resemble 
the stones that fell at Aigie, but appeat to contain a much 
greater quantity of metallic substance. ‘Their specific gravity 
is $813. ‘The number of these stones seems to have been very 
considerable, but the darkness of the night, and the alarm of 
the spectators, probably prevented many ot them from being 
found.” 





MATHEMATICAL KNOWLEDGE, 


To rhe PRINTER, 
SIR, 


| Saw some time since an answer toa mathematical question, 
signed “ A Self-Taught Mathematician :” Lf this cor- 
respondent, or any other, will be so obliging as to give a 
list of the books in your instructive Entertainer, by which 
this mathematical knowledge may be acquired, be will confer 
an obligation on his and your 

Most humble servant, 


6 1. 
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Answer, by J. Channon, of Ottery St. Mary, to bis own Rebus, inserted the 
2d of Mare b. 


N Devon’s coast there stands a seat, 
Which has a prospect fine and great ; 
SHUTE is the name I’ve here disclos’d, 
Which is the question I propos’d. 


Answer, by F. Postlethwaite, of the Royal Marines, to F. T. Ryan's Charade, 
inserted August 3. 


Cannon, Sir, with a tremendous roar, 


Oft thro’ a POR THOLE doth tremendous roar. 


*.* We have received the like answer from Caroline Caines, of Lion’s- 
gate; H. I. Parker, of Castle Cary; J. Jane,of North Cadbury; J. Miners, 
of Falmouth; W. C. Treffry, Heligan; J. Newland, Holbeton ; W. Bick. 
ham, of Spring Gardens, near Ashburton; a young woman of Stonehouse ; 
J. Sansom, Poole; J. Davey; B. Belcher; W. Terry, of Plymouth; F.L. 
Veysey, Rackenford; H. Crocker, Cockel; J. W. of Charmouth; H. Wels- 
furd, Crediton; and J. H. Burgess, of Glastonbury. 





~~. 


A REBUS, é6y M. B. of Sherborne, 


A_N heathen god must first be shewn ; 
And next a Jewish priest, well-known; 

A num’ral then with care disclose ; 
Also a preposition chuse ; 

Fifthly, a city, fam’d afar; 

And last a measure make appear : 

The initials rang’d in order true, 

A bird, my friends, you'll quickly view. 





A REBUS, by ] Sherwill, Plympton. 


Man of old, for strength 1enown’d; 
i The son of Luertes expound; 
A fabled monster next pray tell; 
And theo a plant that’s Known full well; 
Next find the god that rules the main; 
Sixthly a province, gents. in Spain; 
And for my seveath and last declare, 
A well-known town in Hertfordshire. 
Ingenious youths, well-skill’d in lore, 
These parts my sister’s name explore, 


ENIGMA, by J. Chapple, of Coldridge, 


Wander abroad in the regions of space, 
Meet the planets and stars in the sky; 

The works of creation admiring T trace, 
And to earth’s deepest caverns I fly. 

To Andes’ tall hills, o'er the turbulent main, 
From Zembla to Africa’s clime 

I instantly dart, and my home soon regain— 
The secrets of knowledze are mine. 


6 POETRY 
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THE WOODMAN’S COTTAGE. 


BY G. L. LANE. 


UITE far within a common’s rugged brow, 
My cottage views a woodland’s path below, 
Neylected stands by those in higher Sphere, 
Save the distress’d, who are accepted here. 


Dark was the night, with wintry storms o’erspread, 
The hollow wind might seem t’awake the dead, 
When lol a wice, ** In pity I implore, 

O! to the wretched ope your friendly dvor; 

That light I bey, ; it all [ want supplies, 

To see my child once more before it dies,’ 

*¢ I come,” I cry’d, ** I'll quickly bring the light, 
And take you from this bitter, stormy night.” 
Svon trimm’d the hearth, my guests to entertain : 
At length, the lifeless child revives again— 

But O! its mother, with the joy surpass’d 

To see her infant smile—she breath’d her last 

So that Great Power in mercy hath decreed, 

That his alinighty ways from man are hid. 

The child, reclining in her fond embrace, 

With stedfast look, perceives an alter’d face ; 
Sudden it cries, ** My mother dear, awake, 

And with your little boy some pleasure take ;" 
Sadly repeats his parent’s tender name, 

‘6 My mother dear! let me not call in vain,’ 


Ah! whocan tell, what loss it is to bear, 
Except the child who wants a parent's care ? 
In this fond mother, now, methinks, I see, 
My own dear parent, jusily cear to me, 
W hen his last look on me declar’d his woe; 
With fault’ring voice, ** My son,” he said, * I go 
lar, far from thee, thy tales to hear no more; 
I jcave theé orphan, on a friendless shore ; 
Yet, O! the thought, when I’m for ever gone, 
Who will solace my dearest, only son} 
Its thrice four years ago thy mother dear, 
Reluctant left thee to a father’s care; 
She lov’d thee e’en amidst chill death’s alarms, 
And dy’d when thou wert cradled by her arms! 


*¢ Instruction hear, my darling son attend! 
Fast I approach where all man’s counsels end ; 
In future time, when in the dust I’m Jaid, 

And thou shalt be the owner of this shed 

By honest labour, be its faithful guard, 

And peace of mind will be thy great reward. 
Itsmore than gold, than riches can bestow, 
Thro’ iny long day ’ve ever found it so, 
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Shun the immoral course that many ruu, 

And love the path thy youthtul steps begun ; 
Let not Injustice wound our ancient Names, 

And ieave the world free from dishonest shame 3 
Guard then 5 our ways, for lite’s a thorny soil, 
‘J hat issues weeds Uintest sweet virtue’s toil. 
Regard my words. In providence await, 

And ev’ry good attends your hunble state. 
‘Those who neglect it not a comfurt know, 

And that retieciiun is the source of woe! 


¢¢ Within the cot I Rive my father liv’d, 
Where the worn trav’ler oft has been reliev’d; 
When wintry winds, from smidnight’s sable shrowd, 
Or the pale moon unseen (behind a cloud), 
A burning lamp close by the casement stood, 
‘To guide the trav ier thro’ the dreary wood ; 
‘These I’ve observ'd since my dear parents dy’d ; 
Th’ Aimighty gave me what the cot deny’d— 
O! my dear child, of parents, friends, bereft” — 
He said, and clos’d his sad, tull eyes im death. 
































FRAGMENT, WRITTEN ON THE SEA SHORE. 


UICK flitting cross the low’ring skies, 
The congregated vapours sweep, 
Ana A®olus, with sullea sighs, 
Makes Neptune heave the briny deep! 


Vex'd by the winds, the swelling waves 
Grevan on the gale with deat’ning roar, 
Rebellow <:hro’ old Ocean’s caves, 
And thunder on the trembling shore, 


See, on yon liquid mountain’s brow, 
A helpless skiff the tempest ride ! 

Fearless oppose her trembling prow 
To stem the torrent of the tide. 


Such are, alas! the cares and storms, 
The anxious pains, the restless strife, 

And such the demon that deforms, 
Confounds, and chequers human life, 


Virtue alone the tempests braves, 
Unaw’d, beholds each storm arise; 

Exuiting, stems iife’s boist’rous waves, 
And gains her native port—the skies! 


Bangor. 


P . 
LINES, BY MR. MOORE, 


AS a beam o’er the face of the waters may glow, 
While the tide runs in darkness and coldness below 
So the check may be ting’d with a warm su ny sinile, 
Tho’ the cold kheartto ruin runs daily the while 


? 


One fatal remembrance, one sorrow, that throws 
Its bleak shade alike o’er cur joys and our we 


>? 


To which life nbthing darker ur 
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For which joy has no balm, and afisction t 
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